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but improbable at this time. It is neither desirable nor
desired by the great majority of Canadians; yet it has
dominated, for almost two centuries, the relations
between the two countries.

The Treaty of Paris, which eight years later
crowned the triumph of the Revolution of 1775, did not
drive the British from North America. We have already
seen that for Louis XVI, as for his minister, Vergennes,
it seemed the better choice, for lack of means to retake
it, to leave Canada to Great Britain. In this way it
was decided that the territorial expansion of the Un-
ited States, which, at the end of the eighteenth century
had scarcely begun, should direct itself towards the
west instead of the north, though Washington may, at
times, have nursed the dream of a northern expansion.
The men who negotiated the Treaty of 1783 drew the
frontier between the new republic and the British
colonies so poorly that the boundary question was not
definitely settled before the middle of the next century,
and even then was not settled at one stroke but in
stages, through a series of treaties which London
signed without reference to the opinion of the Cana-
dians. In these treaties Great Britain did not hesitate
each time to sacrifice the interests of its colonies in
order to please Washington, and to secure the main-
tenance of cordial relations with the United States
which, at that period, was the essence of British
diplomacy. Such was the case with the agreement of
1818 which ceded to the southern neighbours the
greatest part of the rich Red River Valley, west of the
Great Lakes, the treaty of 1842 which robbed the
province of New Brunswick of a vast territory, and
the treaty of 1846 which put an end to the long Anglo-